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Will You Be My Valentines? 


Among the mightiest forces in our world are two that all girls 
and boys understand and are familiar with. One of these is water, and 
the other is love, Most of you know the story of the little Dutch boy 
who stopped the leak in the dike by putting his finger into the hole 
through which the water had begun to trickle. Had that seemingly 
harmless little trickle of water been left free to flow, the tiny break 
would have increased in size until the water would have broken through 
and flooded the land. A drop of water is one of the weakest things on 
earth, but a great body of water is one of the most powerful. 

A tiny bit of love is a weak thing too, but oh, how quickly it grows 
when we give it a chance. The first time the baby smiled at you you 
felt a warm little glow inside, and almost before you knew how it 
happened the baby was one of the dearest things on earth to you. Love 
is like that. Have you noticed how quickly Mother's face lights up 
when you smile at her the first thing in the morning? She understands 
and appreciates your love. 

Perhaps the neighborhood boys and girls did not seem very friend- 
ly until you showed them what a good pal you could be. And you 
showed it by a simple little thing like a good, broad grin or a cheery 
hello. You sent out from your heart just a little bit of love, and it grew 
and grew until you felt that you would not want to get along without 
your neighbors. Ethel and Jane Ellen have started a nice friendship 
with Christina. Read how they did it in “A Question of Hearts” on 
page 10. 

A little act of love may seem very weak—just as weak as a tiny 
drop of water—but add other little acts of love to it and see how 
strong it grows. This is a good month to try it, for this is the month 
when we celebrate Saint Valentine’s Day. 


Will you be my valentines? 
Editor. 
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Runner-Up 


By Virginia May Moffitt 


Pictures drawn by Florence McCurdy 


LS ewe BRENNER tightened his skates. With a 
smile of satisfaction he slipped his skate key 
into his pocket, gave his skates a final tap against 
the pavement to make sure that all was right, and 
swung to his feet. Under him the skate wheels 
rolled a few inches as if anxious to get started. 
-“AIl in order, Dick?” asked Coach Swathmore, 
stepping toward him, whistle in hand. 

“Yes, sir,’ Dick replied quickly. 

“Dick is always first, Mr. Swathmore,” yelled 
Johnny Baker from the crowd of boys who stood on 
the side lines. ‘‘He’ll win this race.” 

Dick flashed a smile toward his friend. 

Above the yells of agreement from the boys 
nearest Johnny rose the voice of Phil Ashley. ‘““That’s 
what you think, Johnny!” Phil shouted. ‘You haven't 
seen Peter Jenkins skate, and I have.” 

Peter Jenkins was rising from the curb at that 
minute. Dick glanced toward him while the boys 
from grade five crowded toward the edge of the 


» sidewalk, shouting for their favorites. 


Peter was taller than Dick by a good two inches. 
He was a lanky, sandy-haired boy who looked as if 
he could beat greased lightning on a pair of skates. 
He was new in the school, and no one knew yet 
just what he could do. 

Dick was not sure about Peter Jenkins, but he was 
mighty sure of himself. Not a boy in grade five 
could beat him on skates, and he was not going to 
let this new boy break that record. 

“Maybe Pat O’Doogan will win,” cried one of 
the boys suddenly. ‘““He always does what we don’t 
expect him to do.” 

There was a laugh at that and Pat, still tussling 
with the buckle on his skate strap, grinned broadly. 

“No telling, fellows,” he agreed. ‘Pat O’Doogan’s 
going to do his best for good old Kenton Grammar.” 

“Hooray for Pat!’’ shouted the boys in chorus. 

“That's the spirit, Pat,” said Coach Swathmore. 
“That's the spirit that makes the man or the school. 
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Dick’s examination papers were smudged with blots ani 


And now, fellows, are we ready?” 

He looked them over. There were five boys on 
skates. Their eyes were turned toward the coach. 
They stood in a row across the paved drive which 
had been closed off in front of the school for the 
race. 

Dick Brenner was the middle boy. He glanced to 
his right where Roscoe Sanders was standing already 
tense, as if he expected the race to start at that in- 
stant. Dick knew that he had nothing to fear from 
Roscoe. Roscoe would spend too much energy at the 
beginning of the race, as he always did, and tire 
himself out before the end. Beyond him Peter Jen- 
kins stood calmly at ease, watching the coach with 
interest but without any undue excitement showing 
in his attitude. 

On the other side of Dick were Pat O’Doogan 
and Curly Jones. Curly was twisting his handker- 
chief into a roll and then snapping it out again by 
pulling the opposite corners. Dick knew well enough 
that there was nothing to fear from Curly for 
Curly was so certain he would not win that he 
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would not try very hard. 

“Remember, boys,” Coach 
Swathmore was saying, “that 
even though this is only a trial 
race, it is a very important one. 
The winner will enter the Bran- 
don County Meet to help Ken- 
ton Grammar win the silver 
cup.” 

Dick Brenner heard those 
words with a thrill of pride. He 
was inwardly certain that his 
would be the name _ listed 
among the skating-race con- 
testants at the county meet. He 
watched the coach draw a white 
chalk line across the pavement, 
but his mind was on another 
white chalk line that would be 
drawn across the pavement at 
Brandon one month from then. 

“On your mark!” 

Dick heard the words with a 
start and his mind leaped to 
attention. 

“Get set!” 

Dick clenched his hands and 
let his knees bend, ready for 
action. The other boys did the 
same. Five pairs of eyes looked 
straight down the long stretch 
of road to the five red markers 
set up at the end of the block. Around those markers 


crossed-out answers. 


blots and 


“yi the skaters must swing and race back to their starting 

int. 

ich a an instant there was a tense silence. The boys 

- on the side lines watched with bated breath as the 
five racers crouched waiting. 

= Coach Swathmore put his whistle to his lips and 

cy blew a shrill blast. 

— The skaters were off! 

se Dick Brenner shot ahead like a catapult with 

ved Roscoe Sanders a close second. But Roscoe was soon 

_ breathing hard with every forward stroke while Dick 

et skated easily ahead as if he had wings upon his 

vith feet. Behind the two that had taken the lead, Pat 

“= O’Doogan dashed along with mighty, resounding 
strokes, in third place, with Peter Jenkins fourth. 

_ Curly Jones was last from the very beginning. He 

ker- might have pushed ahead to put himself in a higher 

1 by place, but he was so sure of losing that he really had 

ugh lost before he ever started. 

a Shouting encouragement to the racers, the boys 


on the side lines followed for half the length of the 
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block. When Roscoe dropped behind, giving Pat 
second place, they yelled with excitement. But not 
for long was Pat to hold his place. Coming along 
with easy, rapid strides, was Peter Jenkins. 


Dick reached his red marker first and swung 
around it. The boys on the side lines let out a wild 
shout. But scarcely had he settled to rhythmic strok- 
ing toward the home goal when Peter Jenkins swung 
around his own marker and bore down upon the 
leader like a streak of light. 

Dick put more action into his flying feet. He low- 
ered his body and flashed ahead, glancing only once 
behind him at the ever-gaining figure of his sandy- 
haired rival. The shouting from the side lines rang 
in his ears, and he knew that there was a real race 
on now between Peter Jenkins and himself. 

They were halfway back to the starting point and 
Peter was still a good three feet behind him. Dick 
put every atom of strength he had into his strokes, 
watching the long, white line across the pavement. 
Nearer and nearer he came to it. Panting, he pushed 
ahead. There were only a few strokes more to go. 
Perhaps he could make it yet. 

With the boys on the side lines shouting wildly, 
Peter Jenkins swung forward on winged feet to 
cross the finish line half a yard ahead of Dick 
Brenner. 

“Well done, boys,” declared Coach Swathmore, 
giving each one a friendly slap on the back. “It looks 
as if Peter Jenkins is our champion, and Dick Bren- 
ner is runner-up.” 

Second place! 

“Runner-up,” that was a bitter word for Dick 
Brenner to swallow. He had been champion too 
long to get any comfort from being called a runner- 
up. He swung about and found himself facing the 
winner. 

“You're a fast skater, Dick,” Peter said. 

Dick smiled as cheerfully as he could. He must 
not show the strange feeling inside him, Certainly 
he was not angry with any one in particular, unless 
perhaps with himself. 

“I’m not so good as I thought I was, Peter,” he 
said. “Guess I was too sure of myself.” 

“Don’t let it worry you, Dick,” said Coach Swath- 
more, who had heard the boy’s last words. “You 
can’t expect to be champion every time, you know. 
Kenton Grammar needs a runner-up as well as a 
champion. Remember that. I'll expect to see both 
you boys at practice tomorrow.” 

“Yes, sir,” Dick and Peter answered together. 


OT MANY practice periods were necessary for 
Dick Brenner to see that there had been no 
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mistake when Peter was named champion. No mat- 
ter how hard Dick tried, he always came in a few 
strokes behind the lanky fellow. His speed im- 
proved with every practice, but so did Peter's. 

As the day of the county meet drew near Coach 
Swathmore’s stop watch was timing their speed as 
much greater than it had been the first time they 
raced. More than once the coach patted their shoul- 
ders in approval. 

“We have a good chance of winning the county 
race, boys,” he said once gayly. “You both are show- 
ing some real speed now.” 

Real speed? Dick wished that he could feel that 
way. No matter how fast his skates dashed over the 
ground, he would not call it real speed so long as 


he finished behind Peter Jenkins. To himself he was _ 


still only a runner-up. If Dick Brenner had been 
mighty sure of himself that day of the trial race, he 
had lost that sureness now. Whatever he did at 
home or at school, that word “runner-up” popped 
up in his mind like a nightmare. If he had made 
such a terrible mistake once as to think himself the 
school’s skating champion, perhaps he was making 
mistakes in other things too. Perhaps all the way 
through he was only a second-place sort of person 
that had been going around with a false idea that 
he was pretty good in everything. 


meets and silver cups were all right, 
but the boys and girls in Kenton Grammar 
School had other things to think about too, more im- 
portant things, according to Miss Walters, the teacher 
of grade five. The day of the monthly examinations 
was bound to roll around as regularly as the clock. 
The boys in grade five could not spend all their 
time thinking about Brandon and the county meet. 
Some of their thoughts must be given to spelling 
and geography, arithmetic and grammar. 

Miss Walters was plainly annoyed one day when 
Dick, who had always been her star pupil in arith- 
metic, wrote down an impossible answer for a sim- 
ple problem in addition. 

“I want Kenton Grammar to win the county's 
silver cup as much as you boys do,” she said, “‘but 
I do wish you would think about your arithmetic 
once in a while.” 

Dick flushed and tried to hide his confusion be- 
hind his arithmetic. It would not do to try to explain 
to Miss Walters that he had not been thinking 
about the county meet. He had been thinking how 
sure he was of himself that day of the trial race and 
how he had come in in second place. He had been 
thinking as he worked that problem in additicn that 
perhaps some of these days one of his classmates 
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would outshine him in arithmetic too. He did not 
dare to think of himself as a champion at anything 
again. 

On all the other examination days Dick had en- 
joyed writing neat answers on the clean white paper 
and feeling proud that he had learned the lessons 
well and would get a good grade. But something 
strange and terrible had happened to Dick Brenner. 
When the next examination day arrived, he found 
that everything was different. Whenever an answer 
came into his mind, it was followed by an argument 
that startled him. 

“Are you sure that answer is right? You can’t be 
really sure, you know. Remember you were sure of 
yourself once before, and you only turned out to 
be a runner-up.” 

Dick’s examination papers were smudged with 
blots and crossed-out answers. When the day was 
over at last, he went home without any hope that 
he would pass. 

He was not surprised the next afternoon at dis- 
missal when Miss Walters called him to her desk. 
There she gave him his papers one at a time. As he 


looked at the red-inked corrections and the low 
marks, Dick tried to swallow a lump in his throat. 

“After tomorrow,” Miss Walters was saying 
kindly, ‘the county meet will be over. Then you 
must find time to think more about your lessons and 
be one of grade five’s honor students again. You 
owe that to Kenton Grammar too.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Dick miserably. 

“Second place,” he muttered to himself as he 
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walked down the hall later. “Even my schoolwork 
is getting that way now. What’s wrong with me 
anyway?” 

When Dick reached home, he found Curly Jones 
sitting on the porch step waiting for him. 

“Dick!” Curly cried, leaping to his feet. “I’ve got 
news for you! Peter Jenkins won’t skate in the race 
tomorrow!” 

“What?” 

Dick stopped in his tracks to stare. That could 
not be true! Peter had been in school that day. 

“It’s true,” cried Curly. “He asked me to come 
over to tell you while he tells the coach. I live next 
door to Peter and I saw his father come home. They 
weren't expecting him for another month, but he is 
on his way to Florida and he is taking Peter with 
him. They are leaving on the night plane. So you'll 
have to skate for Kenton Grammar, Dick. Are your 
skates handy for a last practice?” 

For an instant Dick stood dumfounded. But the 
earnest look upon Curly’s face told him that all this 
was true. 

“That settles everything as far as Kenton is con- 


uts from the side lines were deafening. 


cerned,” Dick said suddenly. ‘I can’t win that race, 
Curly! I haven't a chance.” 

It was Curly’s turn to stare, amazement spread 
across his face. 

“Why, Dick, that’s no way to talk! Aren’t you 
even going to try to win—for Kenton Grammar?” 

Dick flung himself down upon the porch step 
and held his head in his hands. “Sure I’ll try, Curly,” 
he said gloomily. “You bet I'll try! But I can’t win, 
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and you know it. Everybody in Kenton Grammar 
knows it. Those other fellows will all be the cham- 
pions of their schools, and I’m only the second best 
in mine. I'll most likely come in second place again.” 

There was a pause as Curly looked at him. It was 
plain to see that he was trying to think of something 
to say that would rid Dick of that notion. 

“Are you afraid of coming in second, Dick?” he 
asked then. “What if you were like me? I’m always 
last in a race.” 

Dick looked at him and shrugged his shoulders. 
“That's different,” he said. “You always expect to 
be last. You never even half try.” 

“And what about your expecting to be second?” 
asked Curly. “I don’t see how it’s so different.” 

Dick stared at him. Like a light in his mind he 
saw the whole thing clearly now. Curly was right! 

“Stick around, Curly,” he said. “I'll need you to 
time my speed for this last practice.” 

He raced up the steps and bounded into the house 
for his skates. Curly heard him whistling the Ken- 
ton Grammar school song and he grinned cheerfully. 


HERE were ten boys entered in the roller-skat- 
I ing race, one to represent each school in the 
county. They lined up in the bright sunlight across 
the wide boulevard in front of the Brandon Grammar 
School. On both sides of that long stretch of pave- 
ment stood a shouting throng of boys and girls, 
waving handkerchiefs and caps and calling the names 
of their favorites. 

Dick Brenner had been placed next to the curb. 
Waiting for the signal, he glanced to the side where 
Curly Jones and Pat O’Doogan were standing to- 
gether. 

“It’s all up to you, Dick,” Pat yelled. “Kenton 
Grammar needs just one more point to win the 
silver cup, and this race will give it to us.” 

“No runner-up this time, Dick,” cried Curly. 

“On your mark!” 

Dick’s eyes swung around to the course and his 
heart skipped a beat. 

“Get set!” 

The white markers stood like small sentinels down 
there at the end of the block. Dick gauged the dis- 
tance with his eyes as he lowered his body. No 
runner-up this time! He did not dare. But what about 
those other nine saying that same thing to them- 
selves? Peter Jenkins had beaten him. 

Suddenly the whistle sounded and the skaters 
were off! 

“Go to it, Dick!’ yelled a voice above the others. 
It was Johnny Baker. 


His schoolmates were (Please turn to page 20) 
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Mary came and sat at the Master’s feet and listened to Him. 


Jesus Friends Bethany 


By Bula Hahn 


CTOBER had arrived, and 
again it was time for the 
Feast of Tabernacles which was 
celebrated every fall. People from 
all parts of the country gathered 
in Jerusalem to attend the feast 
and to worship in the Temple. 
Jesus and His disciples left Gal- 
ilee and traveled across Samaria 
toward Jerusalem. When they 
neared the city, Jesus sent His 
disciples on ahead, while He 
stopped close by in a little town 
called Bethany, which nestled on 
one slope of the Mount of Olives. 
Martha and Mary with their 
brother Lazarus lived in Bethany. 
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These three were very dear friends 
of Jesus. They were the kind of 
friends that Jesus loved to talk 
with when enemies threatened and 
the crowds criticized. Their home 
was peaceful and quiet, and there 
Jesus could rest and pray. 

After the disciples went into 
Jerusalem Jesus stayed in Bethany 
several days. One day as He sat 
talking, Mary came and sat at the 
Master's feet and listened to Him. 
Martha, the older sister, was busy 
with the housework and much 
concerned with the meal she was 
preparing. She hurried about anx- 
ious that everything should be just 
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right, and she was a little vexed 
that Mary did not come to help 
her. 

After some time, when Mary 
still sat at the Master’s feet, Mar- 
tha grew impatient at having to 
do the work alone. She came into 
the room and said to Jesus, ‘‘Mas- 
ter, do You not care that my sis- 
ter Mary sits here and leaves me 
to do the work alone? Please, tell 
her to help me.” 

“Martha, Martha,” said Jesus, 
and His tone was reproachful. 
“Why are you troubled about 
these things?” ‘“Unimportant 
things,” He may have added! 
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“There is but one thing really 
important, really needful,” He 
told her, “and that is God's 
word.” Mary had chosen the im- 
portant thing, for the word of 
God was something that could not 
be taken away from her. 

When a few days later the cele- 
bration of the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles was about half over, Jesus 
went into Jerusalem. He preached 
in the Temple, and many people 
came to hear Him. The Jews mar- 
veled at the things that He said. 
But some asked, ‘““How does this 
man know, who has never gone to 
school?” (They meant that He 
had not studied under the guid- 
ance of the Jewish priests.) 

Jesus answered, “My doctrine 
is not Mine, but the Father’s who 
sent me.” 

In spite of their hatred and 
faultfinding Jesus continued to 
preach in the Temple. One Sab- 
bath day as He was leaving the 
Temple grounds He met a man 
who had been blind since birth. 
Jesus put clay on the man’s eyes 
and said to him, ‘“Go wash in the 
Pool of Siloam.” 

The man asked no questions but 
did as Jesus told him to do. When 
he had washed his eyes were 
opened immediately. It was not 
the clay or the washing that 
opened his eyes. It was his faith 
in Jesus and his readiness to obey 
the Master’s command. 

When the people saw this man 
walking about the streets they 
asked of one another, “Is not this 
the man who was blind from 
birth?” Then they asked the man, 
“Who opened your eyes?” 

“A man that is called Jesus,” he 
told them. 

Outside the Temple the people 
talked about Jesus and the things 
that He taught. They criticized 
Him because He had opened the 
blind man’s eyes on the Sabbath. 
Some thought that Jesus was a 
good man and that His words 
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came from God. Others thought 
that He was evil, and they said 
that His works were of the devil. 
But in spite of their faultfinding 
Jesus stayed on in Jerusalem, 
teaching. 

When winter came Jesus left 
Jerusalem with His disciples and 
went to the country beyond the 
river Jordan. Jesus had been there 
before. It was there that He had 
been baptized by John. The peo- 
ple in that part of the country 
loved John, and they remembered 
Jesus. He was received with joy, 
for many of the people believed 
Him to be the Christ. 

Jesus and His disciples had not 
been away from Jerusalem long 
when news came from His friends 
in Bethany. Martha and Mary sent 
word, saying, ‘Master, Lazarus, 
whom You love, is sick.” 

Jesus did not at once go to His 
friends in Bethany, but waited 
two days. When He was ready to 
go His disciples tried to discour- 
age Him. 

“Master, when we were there 
before enemies sought to take 
Your life,” they said. 

“It is for the glory of God that 
I go,” Jesus told them. 

“Then,” said Thomas, one of 
the disciples, “let us go also, so 
that if need be we may die with 
You.” Thomas’s fear must have 
been very great, but how much 
greater must have been his love 
if he was willing to die with Jesus 
rather than live without Him. 

In Bethany Lazarus was dead. 
He had been dead four days and 
had already been buried. Many 
friends came to the little house to 
offer sympathy and comfort to 
Martha and Mary. But when 
Martha heard that Jesus was com- 
ing she left her friends and went 
out on the road to meet Him. 
Mary remained at the house with 
their friends. 

Martha said to Jesus, ‘Master, 
if You had been here my brother 


would not have died.” 

“Your brother will rise again,” 
Jesus said. 

“T know that he will rise again 
in the resurrection at the last 
day,” Martha answered. 

“I am the resurrection and the 
life,” Jesus told her. 

Martha could not understand 
all that Jesus told her, but she 
said, “I believe that You are the 
Christ, the Son of God.” 


Jesus then asked for the other 
sister, Mary. Martha hastened to 
her home and told Mary secretly 
that the Master had asked for her. 
Mary went out to meet Jesus who 
had not yet come into the town. 
Many friends who saw her go fol- 
lowed after her. 

When Mary reached Jesus she 
fell down at His feet and cried 
as Martha had done, “Master, if 
You had been here our brother 
would not have died.” 

When Jesus saw Mary weeping, 
His heart was sore and troubled. 
Jesus wept. He asked, “Where 
have you laid him?” 

They took Jesus to the grave, 
which was a cave with a stone 
before it. Jesus told the friends to 
take the stone away. To Martha 
He said, “If you will only believe, 
you shall see the glory of God.” 

They took the stone away, and 
Jesus lifted up His eyes and said, 
“Father, I thank Thee that Thou 
hast heard me.”’ Jesus knew that 
the Father always heard His 
prayers. But He said this for the 
sake of the people gathered 
around, that they might believe. 

Then Jesus cried in a loud voice, 
“Lazarus, come forth.” 

And Lazarus, who had been 
dead four days, came out of the 
grave, still wrapped in the linen 
in which he had been buried. 

“Loose him and let him go,” 
Jesus told them. 

When the people gathered near 
saw this miracle they believed that 
Jesus was the Son of God. 
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By Eleanor Nammond 


AINT Valentine’s Day was at hand and Jane 
Ellen was troubled. She glanced across the aisle 
at the new little girl with the blond pigtails, and a 
question came into her mind. Should she say any- 
thing to her best friend, Ethel Hardy, about inviting 
Christina to their valentine party? Jane Ellen looked 
across the fifth grade room to where Ethel was in- 
tent upon her geography lesson. Jane Ellen sighed 
and tried to turn her thoughts back to the rivers of 
China, but without success. 

“It’s half my party,” Jane Ellen declared to her- 
self. ‘Ethel and I are giving it together.” 

But the party was to be held at the Hardy’s big 
house, and Ethel had said very definitely: “We'll 
only invite six girls and six boys, just the ones we 
like best.” That meant that not even half the boys 
and girls in the fifth grade had been asked to the 
valentine party; for the guests had already received 
their invitations. 

“I shouldn’t care except that Christina is new and 
must feel sort of strange and lonely,” Jane Ellen 
thought. ‘‘She doesn’t know anybody here.” 

Christina had entered Fernwood School at the 
beginning of the February term. She had never at- 
tended a city school before, because she had lived 
on a farm in Minnesota, having come there from 
Norway only three years before. Although she was 
good at her schoolwork, she spoke with a funny 
little accent. Christina’s eyes were the clearest sum- 
mer-sky blue, and her braids looked as if they were 
made of spun gold. Her skin was white and her 
cheeks as pink as those of peaches. But for all that 
Christina was different. Her clothes were not like 
the other girls’ school clothes. Her hair was combed 
differently, and her speech was different. Several 
times Ethel had made remarks to Jane Ellen about 
Christina’s funny looks and speech. One afternoon 
when Jane Ellen had suggested that they ask Chris- 
tina to walk home with them, since they all went the 
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same way, Ethel had pulled Jane Ellen on hastily. 
“We don’t want to walk with that funny-looking 
new girl,” Ethel had protested. 
“I suppose Ethel wouldn’t like it if I asked Chris- 
tina to our valentine party either,” Jane Ellen told 
herself with another sigh. “After all, it’s only half 


my party.” 


M ISS Bailey called on fifth B to recite their geog- 
raphy lesson, and Jane Ellen put her book 
away hastily. She did not do very well with the 
rivers of China. She had been so busy thinking about 
Christina and the party that she had not had her 
mind on the lesson before her during the previous 
half hour. Miss Bailey shook her head and looked 
disappointed. 

“I’m afraid you were daydreaming instead of 
studying,” she said as Jane Ellen sat down, and Jane 
Ellen’s cheeks grew pink with embarrassment. 

The recitation came to an end at last, and Miss 
Bailey smiled at her pupils. “We will have our 
valentine post office now,” she told the boys and 
girls. She went to the cloakroom and brought out 
a large red box with a slit in the top. “Everybody 
who has valentines to put in the box may come for- 
ward and mail them now,” the teacher said. 

Jane Ellen brought out the half-dozen envelopes 
that were in the back of her arithmetic and hur- 
tied forward with them. As she dropped them 
through the slot her heart sank. Why hadn't she 
thought about mailing one for Christina? She could 
have done that much anyway. But she had not 
thought of it that morning when she was selecting 
valentines. She had had only a dime to spend, and 
she had spent a whole nickle of it on Ethel’s valen- 
tine, which was a cunning white kitten that moved 
her eyes and her pink tongue when you pulled a 
little ribbon. 

But Jane Ellen’s valentines had gone through the 
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slot in the valentine box before she thought about 
one for Christina. “I do hope somebody sends her 
one,” she thought as she went back to her seat. 

But when Tommy Briggs and Carl Anderson 
walked up and down the aisles as postmen deliver- 
ing valentines to the various desks, there was not 
one valentine to deliver to Christina’s seat. Christina 
sat quite still with her hands folded tight before 
her. She was the only child in the room to whom 
nobody had sent a valentine. Even when Miss Bailey 
had the boys pass out candy hearts to everybody, 
Christina did not smile. 

“I wish I dared invite her to our valentine party 
tomorrow!” Jane Ellen thought longingly. must 
feel more like a stranger than ever after not get- 
ting any valentine.” 

Several times on the way home from school that 
Friday afternoon Jane Ellen tried to get up enough 
courage to say something to Ethel about inviting 
Christina. But each time her courage failed her. 

“It was too bad Christina didn’t get any valen- 
tines,” Jane Ellen began once. 

“Didn’t she get any?” Ethel asked carelessly, and 
then went right on chattering about the pink heart 
cookies her mother was going to make for the 
party and the red-paper caps that everybody was to 
have to wear. 

The girls reached the corner where they had to 
part, and still Jane Ellen had not mentioned her 
desire to invite Christina to the party. “It’s too late 
now,” Jane Ellen thought unhappily as she climbed 
the steps of her own home. “I couldn’t invite Chris- 
tina without Ethel’s agreeing to it. Anyhow Chris- 
tina would make an extra girl.” 

But Jane Ellen did not feel entirely satisfied with 
her own behavior. Why was she afraid of sug- 
gesting to Ethel that they ask Christina? Was it 
because Ethel usually took the lead and had rather 
positive ways? Was it because she was afraid Ethel 
would laugh at the idea. Jane Ellen sighed. 

“I wish I could do something nice for Christina,” 
she thought. “Something else maybe.” 

Uncle Jack stopped in for a short visit late that 
afternoon and dropped a nickel into Jane Ellen’s 
lap as he was leaving. At once Jane Ellen thought 
of something she might do for Christina. Instead 
of buying herself a candy bar as Uncle Jack sug- 
gested, she could use the nickel to buy a valentine 
for Christina and leave it in the mailbox at Chris- 
tina’s house. That would help make up perhaps for 
some of the valentines the new little girl had not 
received at school. 

Jane Ellen pulled on her coat, beret, and mittens, 
and asked permission to go down to the store, She 
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skipped along the snowy walk with a lighter heart 
than she had had before all that day. She looked 
at the valentines in the store window for a long 
time. There was a puppy with a tail that wagged 
and eyes that rolled when you pulled a ribbon. He 
was marked five cents. Jane Ellen went in, and laying 
her nickel on the counter, she asked for the puppy- 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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“What are you doing here?” Ethel cried. 
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Story by Pearl H. Campbell 


Part Two 


What the Story Told Last Month 

Things were in a dreadful state at the court of Happy- 
land. The king was giving a dinner on the forty-’leventh 
of the month, which was tomorrow, for the King of Thing- 
umbob, but when he called the gardener he was told that 
there was not a single rose to decorate the table. Upon 
further inquiry the king found that the queen’s new robe 
had been spoiled and she had nothing to wear but the 
dress she wore day before yesterday. He found out from 
the cook that the food that had been prepared in advance 
had been ruined and that, with so little time left, all that 
could be prepared would be biscuits and honey. 

Upon calling the Princess Patience who had spoiled the 
roses, the queen’s robe, and the dinner because of her im- 
patience, the king decided he must take steps to teach her 
the meaning of her name. He therefore sent the princess 
away with Godmother Green to her cottage in the forest. 
They rode away in Godmother Green’s little two-wheeled 
cart pulled by her pony Koko, but they did not reach the 
cottage that night because Babbling Brook was out of 
bounds and they could not cross. 


“7 OU ARE a naughty child, Babbling Brook,” 
said Godmother Green. “I see I shall have to 
conquer you.” 

“Ho, ho! You are welcome to try,” laughed that 
bad little brook. Then he came quite close to her 
little green shoes as though he were going to nibble 
her toes. Instead he gobbled up a handful of violets 
that grew too close to the bank and scattered them 
over his brown jacket as he leaped onward. 

“Princess,” called Godmother to the little girl 
sulking in the cart, “please come and help me. The 
harder we work the sooner we'll get home.” God- 
mother took a little silver hatchet from the cart and 
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Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


began to cut down slender little trees to make a 
bridge. 

Now all her life the princess had done just what 
she pleased; and never had it pleased her to have 
to work. She looked at Babbling Brook, listened to 
the mocking little song he was singing, and began 
to get very impatient. She stuck out her tongue at 
him and shook her little fist. 

“T hate you,” she cried. 

But the brook only laughed in reply. Then he 
leaped up and drenched her with spray. 

“Princess,” called Godmother again, “come and 
help me build the bridge. Take these sticks and put 
them on Koko’s back. He will carry them to the edge 
of the brook for us.” 

The little princess piled sticks steadily for a while. 
Then she put too many on Koko’s back at once, and 
they fell off and had to be picked up again. She got 
a sliver in her finger and tore her gown; still there 
was nothing to do but pile sticks and more sticks 
as fast as Godmother cut them. 

At last Godmother said they had enough. She 
showed the princess how to gather vines and tie the 
sticks together. After a weary, weary while the 
bridge was done. Koko took hold of one end and 
pulled it over Babbling Brook’s back. Koko was a 
very good swimmer for such a small pony. 

The brook laughed a little, but he let the bridge 
stay in place, and soon Godmother Green and the 
princess were safe on the other side. 

It was dusk now, and down at the far end of the 
road the princess saw a wee cottage with flowers 
bordering the path that led to it and a door wreathed 
with vines. No smoke curled up from the chimney, 
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little princess home as a 


and she began to wonder about supper. No one ever 
kept her waiting at court. It is true that sometimes 
her porridge was scorched because she had made 
the cook hurry. Oh, dear, yes! Things of that sort 
happened every day, but Godmother was not a bit 
like the servant folk at court. She might even expect 
the princess to cook her own food. 

“Will supper be ready?” she asked as the cart 
stopped before the door. 

“Not until we get it,” Godmother Green an- 
swered. “You see there’s nobody home but Black 
Pedro, the cat. The little gnome who sometimes 
tends the fire for me has lit the candle, I see. But 
that is all he ever does.” 

As she spoke Godmother unlocked the door and 
led the way into the cottage. What a quaint little 
room it was, with a spinning wheel on one side of 
the fireplace and on the other a great black cat, who 
stretched and yawned lazily before coming to meet 
them. 

Such a cheery little 
chintz-curtained room it 
was, with the teakettle 
singing on the hearth and 
the table set for two. 

“Come, my dear, and 


ache and her throat hurt. At last she stopped. It was 
still a long, long time before she made up her mind 
to knock on the door, but at last she did. 

“Please,” she said, “may I cook my supper now?” 

“Indeed you may,” declared Godmother Green, 
opening the door. 

Then for the first time the princess found out 
what fun it is to cook one’s own food and to eat it 
when one is very, very hungry. After that she went 
to bed. Away in the distance she could hear Bab- 
bling Brook singing as he ran over the stones. Then 
she fell asleep. 


N JUST a very little while, or so it seemed, it 

was dawn. Godmother called her to dress and 
brush her hair. 

“I can’t,” said the princess. “My nurse always does 
those things for me.” 

““Can’t’ is another word that isn’t in my diction- 
ary,” said Godmother. ‘‘So 
of course it will not do 
you any good to use it. 
Your nurse is not here, 
and of course you may 
not have any breakfast 


help me,” invited God- 
mother, beginning to cut 
bread and slice cheese and 
pour milk. 

But the little girl who 
had ruined the roses and 
spoiled the dinner for the 
King of Thingumbob 
flew into a terrible temper. 

“I -won’t, I won't! I 
won't!” she cried, stamp- 
ing her foot each time. 
“You are a wicked old 
witch, and I order you to 
take me home at once.” 

“Dear, dear,” said God- 
mother to Black Pedro, “I 
thought I had brought a 


guest. But here is only a 
naughty child who must go to bed without any 
supper.” 

Then gently, oh, so gently, but quite firmly she 
led the princess to a tiny chamber and shut the door. 

“When you are ready to prepare your own supper, 
tell me and I will let you out,” she said. 

The princess threw herself down on the little bed 
and sobbed and sobbed, but it only made her head 
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For the first time the princess found out what fun 
it is to cook one’s own food. 


until you are dressed and 
ready for it.” 

So the princess got out 
her little silver brush and 
began to brush her curls. 
They were full of snarls 
because she had never 
stood still long enough to 
let her nurse get them all 
out. It was a long, long 
time before the curls were 
smooth and tidy. Then 
she washed her face and 
hands, dressed, and ran 
out into the other room. 

Godmother had set the 
table with morning-glory 


goblets and  green-leaf 
plates. But they were 
quite empty. 


“Draw fresh water from 
the well,” said Godmother. ‘Then I will show you 
how to make porridge and muffins.” 


The hungry little princess started to say, “I 


ca 

But she remembered just in time that it was no 
use. So she let the bucket down and began to draw 
it up. She pulled so fast that the water all splashed 
out and had to be drawn all over again. 
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So it was with breakfast. The 
porridge was lumpy and the muf- 
fins were half baked, and God- 
mother made her do them all over 
again. At last Godmother said the 
muffins, instead of being as queer 
as queer could be, were fit for a 
king. 

“Yes, even for the King of 
Thingumbob,” said she. 

The princess laughed and 
clapped her hands. 

“Oh, Godmother, perhaps some 
day I'll invite the King of Thing- 
umbob to dinner and cook it all 
my very own self. Do you think 
I could?” 

“I am sure you could,” said 
Godmother, “after you have 
learned how.” She looked at the 
little girl across the table, a little 
girl with a clean rosy face and 
smooth black curls, and smiled. 
“You have learned the first lesson 
in my school,” she said. “When 
you have learned to be unselfish 
you will be ready to go home.” 

Then Godmother sat down at 
her spinning wheel and began to 
spin lovely threads of rose and 
silver, sapphire and amethyst, em- 
erald and topaz. Black Pedro 
rolled them into balls. His green 
eyes gleamed, and he purred loud- 
ly as though it were great fun, as 
indeed it was. 

“What beautiful dreams those 
will make!” exclaimed the prin- 
cess. 

There came a knock at the 
door, and on the threshold stood 
the little fairy the princess had 
seen coming out of the beech tree. 

She wore a brown dress with 
ruffles of green. Her sandals were 
brown too, and on her head was 
a tiny cap of green leaves. Her 
eyes were like brown pansies with 
flecks of gold in them. 

“I am Deidre,” said the child. 
“T live in the beech tree. Will you 
come and play with me? I have 
many wonderful things to show 
you.” 
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Godmother looked up from her 
spinning. “You may go with 
Deidre,” she said. 

As they went out into the sun- 
light the princess told Deidre why 
she had come to the forest to live 
in the wee cot of Godmother 
Green. She told about making the 
bridge over Babbling Brook and 
how the water seemed to rise 
higher when she lost her temper. 

“Of course it did,” said Deidre. 
“It isn’t any use to get cross when 
you have unpleasant things to do. 
The forest is a splendid place to 
learn the lesson of patience. See, 
here is Mother Oak putting her 
babies to sleep.” 

Deidre pointed to a beautiful 
tree with wide-spreading branches. 
Mother Oak was waving her arms 
gently and singing a sweet, low 
song. All the while the little 
acorns were dropping to the 
ground and hiding under the 
leaves at her feet. 

“Some day there will be a 
mighty forest here,” said Deidre. 
“The wind and the rain and I 
will help to make it grow.” 

As she spoke her little brown 
hands fluttered over the acorns, 
pressing them into the soil, tuck- 
ing the leaves about them. 

“When will that be?” asked the 
princess. 

“Oh, in fifty years or perhaps a 
hundred,” Deidre answered. 

“A hundred years is ten times 
ten years,” said the princess. “How 
can Mother Oak bear to wait that 
long? Why, it makes me cross to 
wait even ten minutes.” 

“Because Mother Oak is pa- 
tient,” Deidre answered, ‘She is 
more than a hundred years old 
herself. It is her task to make a 
forest. Oak trees are strong and 
beautiful and very useful. If they 
grew in a hurry they would be soft 
and spongy like a toadstool. 

“Tt is the same way with every- 
thing in the forest. Every one has 
work to do. I suppose you thought 


Babbling Brook was just running 
along for the fun of it, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I did,” the princess an- 
swered. 

“But he isn’t,” Deidre an- 
swered. “He is draining the land, 
carrying raindrops from _ the 
ground back to the ocean where: 
they will turn into raindrops again. 
He is smoothing off the stones 
and grinding them down to sand. 
He’s helping to make the meadow 
more fertile. Babbling Brook is 
one of the hardest workers we 
have, and all the time he just 
seems to be having fun.” 

Deidre skipped along like a 
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play with me?” 


sunbeam, but all the while her 
little brown hands were busy do- 
ing helpful things. She lifted 
stones out of the way of flowers. 
She helped vines to twine their 
fingers around supports. She car- 
ried an ear of corn for a squirrel. 
At last she said it was time to 
play. 

“Let us swing,” said she. “Here 
is a lovely grapevine that was just 
made to swing on. It makes you 
feel as though you had wings like 
a bird. See me fly.” 

She put one foot in the vine, 
gave a little push with her other 
foot and up she went for all the 
world like a little brown bird. 
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“I am Deidre. Will you come and 


“Now you try,” she said when 
she came down. 

So the princess took her place, 
and up she went, only her dress 
was blue so she looked like a 
bluebird, It was such fun that they 
took turns swinging all through 
the long, bright morning. At last 
Deidre said it was time to go 
home for lunch. She thought the 
princess might have just one more 
turn. But the princess, who had 
grown to love the little girl dryad 
very much, said Deidre must have 
the last turn. So up she went. 

For one moment the princess 
saw her lovely laughing face shin- 
ing through the leaves. The next 
moment there was a dreadful 
crash and a cry as the vine gave 
way and down Deidre came to 
earth. She looked like a poor little 
broken butterfly, and she cried out 
in pain. The princess came run- 
ning to help. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Deidre, “I need 
help and there is no one here to 
help me.” 

“I am here,” said the princess 
softly. Yet never in all her life 
had she helped any one in trouble. 
She had never even wanted to, so 
selfish had she been. “I am here,” 
she repeated. “I will help you.” 

“So you can,” said Deidre, try- 
ing hard to smile, but giving it up 
because her bruises hurt so. “If 
you can take a message to the 
king of the gnomes who lives at 
the foot of Rocky Hill, he will 
send his men to help me.” 

“I can do better than that,” 
said the princess. “I can help you 
myself if you will tell me how.” 

“That is very kind of you,” said 
Diedre, “but it will be hard 
work.” 

“I shan’t mind,” declared the 
princess bravely, “because I love 
you. It isn’t hard work to help 
those we love.” 

The princess was learning very 
fast. Never before had she done 
anything for those she loved. 


“Tell me what to do,” she 
begged. 

So Deidre said: “You can help 
me to be well again by saying, ‘I 
see you well and strong.’”’ Then 
she told the princess to bring 
water to bathe the bruises. There 
was nothing in which to carry the 
water but a cup of leaves, and 
it took a long, long time before 
the cool touch of the water 
soothed the pain and washed 
away the dust. 

The princess hurried back and 
forth to the brook times without 
number carrying her precious cup- 
fuls of water, and with each trip 
she tried to think of Deidre as 
well and strong once more. She 
knew that the same life that 
caused the oak to grow and the 
flowers to bloom was at work 
healing Deidre’s bruises. Then she 
tore her little white slip into 
bandages and bound up Deidre’s 
cuts. At last Deidre was able to 
stand up. 

“T think I can walk home if you 
will let me lean on you,” she said. 

“I can do that,” said the prin- 
cess, glad that Deidre was feeling 
better, “but once you are home, 
who will take care of you?” 

“The birds,” said Deidre, ‘‘and 
the little brown gnomes.” 

“And no one else?” asked the 
princess. 

“No one else,” echoed Deidre, 
“except the heavenly Father who 
takes care of all His children. He 
will heal me perfectly.” 

“Even so you must come home 
to Godmother’s cot with me,” said 
the princess. “And I will take care 
of you.” 

“You?” echoed Deidre. ‘Why, 
you told me that you had never 
even combed your hair until this 
morning!” 

“That,” said the princess, “was 
because I had never learned what 
fun it was to do things for myself. 
Now I have learned that it is even 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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MY NATIVE LAND 


By Carolyn MacIntyre (71/ years) 
Amoy, China 


I saw a boat go sailing out to sea. 
Where was it going? Across the 
foam, 
Perhaps to America, 
To Grandma’s home. 


I wish I was sailing in the boat 
Across the ocean blue, 
To play again with my little 
friends 
In my native land so true. 


THREE BALLS 


By Earilyn Dexter (5 years) 
Milan, Mich. 

Here’s a ball, there’s a ball, 

A big ball I can see. 
We will count them. Are you 

ready? 
One, two, three. 


DUCKS’ FLIGHT 


By Melvin Potter (12 years) 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Far in the distance silhouetted 
against the sky 

The strong-winged ducks were on 
their way by. 

They circled twice, faltered and 
stopped, 

Landed and sounded like a soft, 
muffled pop! 

There was a whirring of wings 
and the sound of sighs; 

The air was filled with screeching 
good-bys. 
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OUR FAMILY 


By Rhea Fonde (9 years) 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Our family is quite big. 
In number there are seven; 

But if you want to count the pets, 
There would probably be eleven. 


Poochie always stays at home, 
Kitty runs away, 
The chickens stay in the chicken 
ard, 
Anf the children always play. 


Daddy gets up at five o'clock 
And goes to work each day. 
He comes home at six in the after- 

noon; 
He never seems to play! 


Mamma stays at home and sews; 
She makes our clothes for us. 

Sometimes she goes to town 
And gets to ride the bus! 


Editor's Note: Because of the large 
amount of mail received each month 
we cannot answer all letters to the 
guild or return the poems and stories 
that are not used. Every poem and 
story is carefully read and judged. 

Our guild judges want only your own 
original compositions for these pages. 
They cannot use anything that has 
been copied. Every poem or story must 
be accompanied by a note from a 
parent or teacher stating that it is your 
own work, Neatness and originality of 
subject as well as the age of the writer 
and the seasonableness of each com- 
position are taken into consideration by 
our judges. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
7 Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 


SKIING 


By Charles Lindholm (11 years) 
Kenyon, Minn. 


It’s a real thrill 
To shoot down a hill 
On a real pair of skis. 
The poles you seize 
And you're gone like a breeze, 
With a queer feeling in your 
knees. 


THE CLOUDS 


By Molly Ann Martz (11 years) 
Warren, Ohio 


I like to lie on the ground and 
look up, 
Watching the clouds go by; 
Watching the beautiful ships float 
on, 
Sailing across the sky. 


Sometimes they’re elephants, ti- 
gers, or bears, 
Wee lambs, or a camel or two; 
But often they're only tiny white 
ships 
Sailing across the blue. 


AT NIGHT 


By Donald Mudge (71!/ years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


In the evening when I go to bed 

With my little pillow beneath my 
head, 

I say my prayers, then say good 
night, 

And ask God to watch o’er me 
through the night. 
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LOVE 


By Patsy Ruth Bousman 
(11 years)‘ 
Paola, Kans. 


Love to me is a treasure dear. 

Without love the world seems 
drear; 

With it all the world grows bright 

Like a lantern in the night. 


THE RAG DOLLS 


By Myramay Wilson (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Once there was a little girl who 
had a lot of dolls. All of her dolls 
were rag dolls. She loved all of 
them. But there was one doll she 
loved better than all the rest. This 
doll’s name was Raggedy Ann. 
Raggedy Ann wore a blue-and- 
white-dotted dress. She also wore 
a big green scarf around her head. 
She wore some old black shoes. 
She was the little girl’s grand- 
mother’s doll. The way she was 
dressed she looked like an old- 
fashioned lady that lived a long, 
long time ago. 


SCAMPY 


By Dora Lee Call (7 years) 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 


I had a little Easter bunny, 
White and so gay; 
We named him “Scampy” 
Because he scampered all the 
day— 
But one day he really scampered 
away! 


OUR FLAG 


By Nancy Flack (9 years) 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


We have a flag that seems to be 
A banner that means much to me: 
Its colors are red, white, and blue; 
It almost speaks and says, “Be 
true.” 


COME LITTLE BIRDIE 


By Paul Irving King (41/4 years) 
St. Lawrence, §. Dak. 


Come little birdie 

And hop on my hand; 
Sit on my finger 

As long as you can. 


SLIDING 


By Harold Simonson (11 years) 
Annandale, Minn. 


The snow is falling soft and light; 

The ground with it is white and 
bright. 

The children take their skis and 
sleds 

And slide o’er snowdrifts high as 
their heads. 


The children slide there all the 
day 

And do not want to go away. 

They like to feel the nice cold 
breeze 

While sliding past the stately 
trees. 


ON MY ROUTE 


By Norman Colegrove (14 years) 
Utica, Mich. 


Day in and day out 

On my paper route 

The wind follows me about.. 
Like a large gray cat 

It meets me at every doormat. 


(Additional Guild poems on page 21) 


Fuzzy and Wuzzy 


(A story without words) 


By Ralph Lane 
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Runner-Up 
(Continued from page 7) 


depending upon him, He must win 
for Kenton Grammar! Those 
words rang in his head even as his 
skates rang against the pavement. 
His feet flew over the pavement 
like the wind. 

But this time Dick had not 
sprung ahead to take the lead. A 
flash of red and white sped be- 
fore his eyes, sweeping down the 
course toward those white mark- 
ers. It was the boy from the Bran- 
don school. Dick tried to put more 
speed into his strokes as he dashed 
on. That fellow must not hold his 
lead. 

They were halfway down the 
course. The shouts from the side 
lines were deafening. The red- 
and-white figure was still ahead, 
with Dick a close second. Out of 
the corner of his eye Dick saw 
something else that made his heart 
sink. A boy in blue and white was 
creeping up. He was even with 
Dick. His arms swung loosely and 
his skates sped over the road with 
terrific speed. The skaters had 
nearly reached the halfway mark- 
ers now. Dick put every ounce of 
strength he had into those strokes 
that would carry him to the half- 
way mark. 

The boy in red and white was 
rounding his marker. Wild shout- 
ing went up in a great wave. 

“Brandon!” they yelled. “Bran- 
don!” 

“Kenton! Kenton! Show ’em, 
Kenton” 

It was Johnny, Pat, Curly, Ros- 
coe, all of them. They were shout- 
ing at the top of their lungs for 
him. They had not lost faith. They 
believed he had better stuff in him 
than runner-up. 

Dick and the boy in blue and 
white swung around their markers 
together. Without a single glance 


at the other fellow, Dick turned 
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And draw some more. 


Fat ones amd thin onen, 


his eyes to the course ahead and 
sped away like a flash of fire. The 
boy from Brandon was less than 
a yard in the lead. 

The shouting was thunder in 
his ears. It was more than that. It 
was like a challenge inside him, 
driving him to do his best. Dick 
saw that he was gaining on the 
red-and-white suit—an inch at a 
time—but gaining! 

Across the road ahead was the 
line that marked the finish. Be- 
yond it stood the judges waiting. 
The boy from Brandon was still a 
flash of red and white just ahead 
—only a step ahead now. The boy 
in blue and white was a little be- 
hind Dick. 

Could Dick make that line 
ahead of Brandon? He had to— 
for the silver cup and for Kenton 
Grammar, and to justify the faith 
the boys had in him! 

The shouting became a roar as 
Dick skimmed over the finish line, 
less than a foot ahead of the boy 
from Brandon. 


“Good work!” the coach was 
saying. Dick found himself grasp- 
ing the coach’s hand, then the 
hand of the smiling boy in the 
red-and-white suit. 

‘Fine work,” the runner-up was 
saying gamely. “Maybe next year 
I'll beat you.” 

“No you won't!” cried a sud- 
den voice behind them. Dick 
swung around to see Curly Jones. 
“I’m the one who’s going to win 
for Kenton next year,” he said. 

“You!” Dick stared. “But, Cur- 
ly, you——” 

“Oh, I know what you're going 


to say,” laughed Curly. “I never 


expect to win, so I can’t. But you 
just watch! I saw what you did 
when you made up your mind not 
to come in second.” 

“Maybe you’re right at that, 
Curly,” said Dick, “But it isn’t so 
bad to be runner-up once in a 
while. It teaches you to try harder 
the next time, that’s all.” 
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THE DRBAYER OF FAITH 
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1. God is my help in ev - need; God does my ev - hun - ger feed, 
2. I now am wise, I now am true, Pa ~-_ tient, kind, and lov - ing, too; 
3. God is my _ health, I can’t be sick; God is my strength, un - fail - ing, quick; 
God walks be - side me, guides my way Thru ev-’ry mo-ment of the day. 
All things I am, can do, and be, Thru Christ the Truth, that is in me. 
God is my all, I know no fear, Since God and love and Truth are here. A-men. 
| 
SILVER SHIP SWINGING THE KING AND QUEEN 
By Walter J. Kaiser (8 years) By Phyllis Paulson (7 years) IN REGINA 


Bellevue, Ohio 

Oh, silver ship up in the sky, 

Can you see people as little as I? 

Through the clouds you always 
roam 

And safely bring your people 
home. 

If you only knew how I'd like to 
ride with you! 

But whether I do or not, 

Sail on, silver ship, sail on. 


Oh, silver ship up in the sky, 

To me you look, oh, so high 

As you sail through the beautiful 
blue sky 

To me, how small you look, 

As though you would fit in any 
storybook! 

But no matter how high or small, 

Sail on, silver ship, sail on. 
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Elmhurst, 


When I start swinging 

I always start singing. 

I first go up high, 

And then down low, 

And then slow, slow, slow. 


MY TEACHER 
By Joyce Marilyn Ihms (9 years) 
Davenport, Iowa 
I love my teacher more each day, 
For she is kind to me. 
I try to be a good girl 
But often cause her grief. 


She never scolds or punishes 
But tries to be polite 

And makes me understand 
That I must do what's right. 


By Roberta Lick (9 years) 
Davidson, Sask., Canada 


The King and Queen had thus 
passed by 
In front of many a crowd; 
The Queen her gentle hand she 
waved, 
The King his head he bowed. 


The Queen was all in splendor 
dressed 
In suit of grayish blue; 
A feather in her hat comes next; 
Besides her colored shoe. 


The King in navy blue was 
dressed, 
His modesty was true. 
Let’s say: “Long may he reign, 
Long reign Her Majesty too.” 
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T= Cheerfulness Elf tiptoed up behind me and very slyly placed a 
large square envelope on my desk. I did not need to take three 
guesses to know that it contained a valentine. Since he was eagerly wait- 
ing for me to open the envelope, I did so with dispatch. 

“Oh, how lovely,” I gasped as I drew out a large red heart. There 
was a little pocket pasted on the back of it, and inside the pocket there 
were some little slips of paper, folded over and sealed with tiny heart- 
shaped seals. My curiosity was truly aroused then, and because the 
Cheerfulness Elf could not keep quiet any longer he explained that 
each of the little slips of paper was a thought seed that he should like 
to plant in the heart of every girl and boy the world over. These are 
the thoughts: love, joy, health, kindness, patience, courtesy, sweet 


temper, and unselfishness. 


Could you think of a nicer valentine? 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just write to the secretary, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
and she will send you an applica- 
tion blank. e 


Boosters who wish to be helped 
with prayers may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all re- 
quests for prayers are handed to 
Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of people at Unity School 
who pray for those who need 


help.) e 


We are sure that you will all 
enjoy Terry's letter as much as we 
did. It brings us a very lovely pic- 
ture of Alaska. 
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Dear Secretary: I am just a new 
Booster, but I hope to be a good one. 
I have my membership card and The 
Prayer of Faith pinned on the wall 
beside my bed. I think everybody needs 
to think about his words. I know I do, 
and being a Booster makes me happy. 

I am seven. This is my first letter to 
you. Mother is helping me write it. 

I was born in Alaska. We live at 
the foot of a mountain. Our front 
windows look out on Cordova Bay and 
the Pacific Ocean. Our back windows 
look out on woods and mountains that 
stretch away to Canada. We have had 
many wild-animal friends. There was 
Pete the Bear, who always came to 
our back door for milk and bread. 
There was Johnny Squirrel, who ran 
around our window and rattled it 
until we came to feed him. He drank 
milk from my dolly’s little pink cup. 
We have five chickadees that eat from 
our hand in winter. Two stayed with 
us all summer. 

It is raining hard today. Last Sun- 
day it rained too. We had a rainy-day 
picnic. Daddy took a canvas to tie up 
to some branches, He was going to 


build an Indian fire under it to cook 
our lunch. It was out by the lake. The 
lake is usually like a looking glass, but 
that day it had white caps. 

My Blue Bird Club is going to dress 
up for Halloween and call at people’s 
houses to sing for them, One Hal- 
loween I felt very sad because Mother 
did not want me to go soaping win- 
dows with some friends. When I was 
feeling the worst, six girls came up 
our stairs. They were dressed as 
witches and carried lighted jack-o’- 
lanterns. They sang Halloween songs 
for us. I was very glad that I had not 
gone out soaping windows.—Terry 
McDonald (Alaska). 


As Marilyn did, it is good to 
share with others something that 
we like very much and that has 
been a help to us. 

Dear Secretary: Well, here I am 
writing about The Prayer of Faith. 
Last Sunday I was chosen to lead our 
Christian Youth League in prayer; so 
what do you think I did? I said The 
Prayer of Faith. After I had finished 
there was a long silence, and then 
everybody took a long breath. After 
the meeting many asked me where I 
got the beautiful prayer. I told them I 
got it through the Booster Club. This 
is only one instance when I was proud 
to say, ““I belong to the Booster Club.” 
—Marilyn Ames. 


If you will remember the line 
in The Prayer of Faith that Helen 
Dorothy always remembers, it will 
help you too. 

Dear Secretary: 1 enjoy the Good 
Words Booster Club. One time I was 
going to go to the world’s fair in 
New York City, and I got sick that 
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week. I said The Prayer of Faith a 
couple of times and was better. I will 
always remember that in The Prayer 
of Faith there is a line that says, “God 
is my health, I can’t be sick.”"—Helen 
Dorothy Kingston. 


We welcome Lois Ruth into the 
Booster Club, and we know that 
before long it is going to be an 
easy matter for her to be sweet- 
tempered at all times. 

Dear Secretary: I have taken WEE 
Wispom for about five years. I enjoy 
it very much and have always tried to 
keep the pledge, but it is not like 
being a member and knowing that 
others are working with me. My main 
difficulty is my temper although I am 
trying hard to calm it. My favorite 
line in The Prayer of Faith is “God is 
my help in every need.” It seems to 
apply to everything. I should like to 
be a member. Will you please send me 
an application blank? Love to all 
Boosters.—Lois Ruth Fritz. 


We can fairly see Jean Louise 
skipping down the sidewalk sing- 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


Some folks send big lace-paper hearts 


Adorned with cupids gay; 


My valentines are happy thoughts 


To bless you day by day. 


ing the little verse she has com- 
posed to a tune that she probably 
has made up to go with it. 


Dear Secretary: 1 always try to be as 
happy as I can, but when I saw the 
mail that came from you I was so very 
happy; because I have always wished 
I could have a little card with The 
Prayer of Faith on it, and now I have 
one. I have learned the prayer, and 
I always try to think of it and to re- 
member that I am a good Booster. I 
made up a little verse, and I am going 
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to write it. Here it is: 

Whether by night or day, at work or 
play, 

Good Boosters are always thoughtful 


and gay. 
—lJean Louise Livengood. 


We know that Paul is going to 
succeed in keeping the rules be- 
cause he is trying hard, and that is 
what counts the most. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am very happy to 
be a Good Words Booster. I like the 
letter you sent me and especially the 
sentence saying, ‘““We wish you health 
and joy and wealth.” I am having a 
little difficulty keeping the rules, but I 
am trying very hard to do it. Every 
time Mother tells me about something 
that I am not to do I think of the 
Good Words Booster Club. I received 
your letter today. I think my pledge 
is very nice.—Paul Creighton. 


Ruth Eileen’s letter shows us 
that she has a very busy mind and 
likes to think things out for her- 
self. Her letter reminds us of the 
verse in the Bible: “Be ye doers 


of the word, and not hearers 
only.” 


Dear Secretary: As 1 sat working 
with my stamps—I am a stamp col- 
lector—I thought of the people of the 
world, I thought of the poor and the 
rich, the religious and those with no 
religion at all, and then I came to 
those who preach. Some of them do 
what they preach. The others preach 
and expect people to do what they say 
and then are surprised if they find the 
people don’t. I am going to do what 


I say, and I am sure no Booster would 
preach one thing and then do the op- 
posite.—Ruth Eileen Hubbard. 


READERS WHO WISH PEN 
PALS 


Geraldine Greenwood (13), 197 
Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass.; Arline 
Young (12), Lykesland, S. C.; Coy 
Vest (10), Walnut Grove, Mo.; Don- 
ald Innes (11), Rte. 2, Walnut Grove, 
Mo.; Asa Young (12), Walnut 
Grove, Mo.; Martha Jean Otto 
(14), 9515 East 15th St., Independ- 
ence, Mo.; Joan Elgie (13), 5 Gor- 
don Ave., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
Canada; Phyllis Ruth Foreman (10), 
1610 Bose St., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Alberta Fridley (8), George Van 
Fleet (9), Albert Means (9), Nor- 
man Collins (8), Billy Martin (8), 
Bonnie Lou Hale (7), Kathleen 
Strohman (7), Max Ferru (7), Nor- 
ine Wagner (8), Mary Jean Mor- 
gan (8), all of Keswick, Iowa; 
Ollie Mae Thixton (13) and Pris- 
cilla June Thompson (13), State 
Orphans Home, Corsicana, Tex.; Jean 
Carspecken (8), 620 Cedar St., Bur- 
lington, Iowa; Jean Avra (11), 416 
Dexter Ave., Lockland, Ohio; Sylvia 
McKandles (14), Rte. 2, Iowa Park, 
Tex.; Ada Lou Robert (12), 1002 E. 
Lindsey St., Breckenridge, Tex.; Mar- 
garet MacMillan (12), Box 728, 
Ketchikan, Alaska; Bernice Bernet 
(11), Rte. 1, Box 40, Donna Sollars 
(10) and Eva May Sollars (6), Rte. 
1, Box 29, Shirley Walker (14), Rte. 
1, Box 42, all of Rockford, Wash.; 
Marie Riley (13), Rte. 3, Box 210, 
Bethesda, Md.; Calvin Kindschuk 
(13) and Carol Kindschuk (9), Oak- 
field, Wis.; Ralph Vest (12), Walnut 
Grove, Mo.; Elaine Velta (12), Don- 
ald Hart (12), and Mary Jane Beebe 
(12), all of Delavan, Minn.; Dorothy 
Ann Hein (9), 640 Stanley St., New 
Britain, Conn.; Janice Leeper (12), 
228 Bella Vista, Los Gatos, Calif.; 
Betty Haury (13), 510 Laurelton Ave., 
Maple Shade, N. J.; Jean Leusenring 
(13) and Doris Leusenring (15), Rte. 
1, Box 60, Annandale, N. J.; Clara 
Catherine Creuz (12), Rte. 2, Vine 
Grove, Ky.; Florence Chapman (11), 
3 E. Broadway, Haverhill, Mass.; Mary 
White (14) and Ellen White (15), 
Box 136, Ruth Dwelley (13), Mere- 
dith Harrington (14), all of Main 
St., N. Hanover, Mass. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


HOMENAJE 
By ESTADOS UNIDOS DE NORTE AMERICA 
Charles R. Strotz 
© 
peacefully with the  — 
Probably we have all 
discovered that once A RIO 
we go out of our way DE SU CONSTITUCION POLITICA 


to know the real Mr. 
and Mrs, Grumpy 
who live next door, we find they 
really are not as grouchy as we 
thought. The magic of friendly 
words and kind deeds chases away 
their frowns and converts them 
into fast friends. 

The problems of a nation trying 
to live in peace with another are 
much like those of neighbors. At 
one time not so long ago the 

United States tried to win trade 
and friendship in Latin America 
by methods that seemed harsh and 
even unfriendly. The smaller 
American nations did not like 
Uncle Sam because they felt he 
did not treat them as they thought 
a good neighbor should. 

Today our government follows 
a different policy. We make it a 
special point to act as a good 
neighbor should toward these 
neighbors of ours on the south. 
We roll up our shirt sleeves and 
help our friends with their prob- 
lems of money, farming, and 
trade. In turn they help us. 

More than one of our American 
neighbors has shown appreciation 
of our friendship by means of its 
stamp issues. Some have printed 
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stamps to commemorate events in 
the history of the United States, 
while others have issued sets hon- 
oring some of our famous men. 
The special sheet of illustrations 
on our page this month does both. 

The stamps pictured come from 
Guatemala and mark the 150th 
anniversary of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
One stamp carries a picture of 
George Washington, our first 
president, and a second carries 
one of Franklin D. Roosevelt, our 
present president. The third stamp 
pictures a map of North and 
South America, ‘and the fourth 
the building of the Pan-American 
Union in Washington, D. C. 

In case you are wondering what 
the Pan-American Union is, let me 
explain that it is a union of all 
the American nations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Its purpose is to 
further friendly relations among 
these nations and to’ help them 
work together for the peace and 
prosperity of this part of the 
world. In other words, it helps all 
of us Americans to be better 
neighbors. 


A — of 
Hearts 


(Continued from page 11) 


dog valentine. She wrote Chris- 
tina’s name in large clear letters 
on the envelope. Then she skipped 
on down the avenue toward the 
little house where Christina lived. 


EBRUARY twilight had set- 

tled over the city, and the 
back street where Christina’s home 
stood was dim. A double row of 
tall old elms shut out most of the 
fading daylight. Jane Ellen could 
not see the number on the house, 
but she knew it was the right one 
because Christina had pointed it 
out to her one day. She tiptoed 
softly along the front walk toward 
the mailbox on the porch. It was 
so dark that she could hardly see 
her way. 

Then Jane Ellen heard foot- 
steps, and she saw a shadowy fig- 
ure coming down the walk from 
the house. Was it Christina? And 
was her surprise going to be 
spoiled? She wanted to drop the 
valentine into the mailbox unseen 
and let Christina find it there. 

Jane Ellen dodged behind a 
snowy bush. 

At the same instant the other 
figure dodged off the path and 
around the same bush. They came 
face to face behind it, nearly 
bumping into each other. At such 
close range Jane Ellen could not 
fail to recognize the other figure. 
It was Ethel. Both of them burst 
out laughing. 

“What are you doing here?” 
Ethel cried as she glanced at the 
big square envelope in Jane El- 
len’s hand. 

“I—I was going to put this val- 
entine in Christina’s mailbox,” she 
gasped. “I thought you were Chris- 
tina, and I hid because I wanted 
to surprise her.” 


Ethel laughed again. “And I 
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thought you were Christina!” she 
cried. “I'd just put a valentine in 
her mailbox too and didn’t want 
her to see me.” 


For a second neither girl said 
anything. Then Ethel said in a 
slightly embarrassed voice, “I did 
feel sorry about Christina’s not 
having any valentines at school to- 
day. I—I thought about our asking 
her to the valentine party tomor- 
row, but I was afraid you’d laugh 
at me, after I’d talked about her 
funny clothes and said I didn’t 
want to walk home with her. I 
hated to admit that I’d been silly 
and mean.” 

“Oh, Ethel!” Jane Ellen felt 
very happy inside. “You wanted 
to invite Christina too? I thought 
about it all this morning, but I 
was afraid you wouldn’t want to!” 

Suddenly they both laughed. 
“What sillies we've been!” Ethel 
exclaimed, “Let’s run home and 
write Christina an invitation to 
the party. We could invite her 
younger brother too, to make an 
even number of boys and girls. 
Eric’s only in the third grade, but 
that wouldn’t matter, would it?” 

So it happened that half an 
hour later Ethel and Jane Ellen 
walked back to Christina’s house 
with a pretty heart-shaped invita- 
tion and dropped it in her mail- 
box. 

Christina and her younger 
brother appeared, shy but very 
happy, at the Hardy house for 
the Saturday afternoon valentine 
party. It was a jolly party, and 
everybody was so friendly and 
pleasant that very soon the two 
children from Norway had for- 
gotten their shyness. 

“It was the nicest party we ever 
had,” Ethel said enthusiastically 
after the guests had left. “I’m 
glad we invited Christina and 
Eric.” 

“Yes,” Jane Ellen agreed. 
“Wasn't it interesting when we 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Recipes 
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Storybook 


February Party Refreshments 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Cutting out red-paper hearts. 

Arranged on a tray were sandwiches gay 
For a party Saint Valentine’s Day. 


Red-and-White Sandwiches 
@ Mix cream cheese with chopped pimento. 
@ Spread thin slices of white bread with mixture. 
@ Cut sandwiches in heart shapes for valentine party or in hatchet 
shapes for Washington's birthday party. 
@ Serve with fruit salad made of diced fruits on lettuce leaves. 
Syrup for Chocolate-Milk or Cocoa 
Polly put the kettle on, 
But don’t make tea. 
Cocoa has more vitamins 
And tastes better to me. 


1 cupful boiling water 
cupful cocoa 


6 or 8 marshmallows 
114 cupfuls sugar 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Add boiling water slowly to cocoa. Stir well. 

Add marshmallows and dissolve over fire. 

Add sugar. Boil 314, minutes until thoroughly blended. 

Cool. Add vanilla. 

Use about 2 teaspoonfuls syrup to a cupful of milk. Vary to suit 
taste. Use hot milk for cocoa or stir into iced milk for a cold drink. 

@ (Stir chopped nuts into syrup for ice cream or pudding sauce.) 


Party Cookies 


2 cupfuls flour 

11/4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 

cupful milk 


1/4, cupful butter 

3/4, cupful sugar 

1 beaten egg 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 


@ Cream butter and sugar. Add beaten egg and vanilla. 

@ Sift flour, baking powder, and salt together. 

@ Add flour and milk. Chill. Roll and cut. Bake in medium oven 7 
to 10 minutes. Decorate with colored sugar or small red candies. 
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SPARTANS 


" HAT A SNOW!” cried Andy as he leaped 

from Kegs’s porch into a smother of white 
that rose above his knees. “I can’t even see the 
fence.” 

Kegs jumped down beside him. 

“If mother were here,” he said, “she might want 
me to stay at home. But I can’t miss school on Saint 
Valentine’s Day!” 

Andy touched the coat pocket that held his valen- 
tines, a neat packet of red and silver and white. The 
other held one of the lunches he and Kegs had put 
up: peanut butter and jelly sandwiches, three red 
apples, and a huge chunk of the cake that Kegs’s 
mother had baked to leave with them when his 
father telegraphed to her to meet him in Chicago 
on business. 

“I’m glad I stayed all night with you,” Andy 
said. “Valentines may not be important to our par- 
ents, but I wouldn’t miss school today for anything.” 

At the gate the boys stopped. The falling snow 
blotted out distant things and made close things 
look unfamiliar. 

“We couldn’t get there if we didn’t know the 
way,” said Kegs. 

“Come on or we'll be late,” said Andy. 

They started for the road, lifting their feet high 
and sliding them over the surface in chill white 
furrows that disappeared almost as fast as they 
were made. 

At the highway, Kegs said, short of breath, “No 
cars have been here.” 

Andy nodded. “They'd stall even with chains.” 


I> when they wandered off the road neither 
of the boys knew. It might have been at the 
turn by the church or beyond the culvert. There the 
fields stretched level on both sides; and nothing 
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Andy and Kegs 
Send a Valentine 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


would have warned them that they were going 
astray. Even the flaunting red and yellow of the 
filling station was lost in swirling white. 

Andy stopped abruptly. ““Wow!” he said, flinging 
both arms about the dark trunk of a tree that ap- 
peared before him. “When did trees start growing 
in the highway?” 

Kegs looked about, bewildered. “We're lost!” he 
stammered. 

“Not far lost,” Andy said cheerfully. “Only about 
frozen! What time is it?” 

Kegs turned down his glove and pushed up his 
coat sleeve. ‘Nine o'clock,” he answered. “We're 
tardy—if there is any school.” 

“How long do you think we've been off the road?” 
Andy asked. 

Kegs considered. ‘I bumped into a highway marker 
about fifteen minutes ago.” 

“Then it can’t be far, Kegs. We've come so 
slowly.” 

Kegs grunted: ‘“We certainly were valentine crazy! 
I’ve so little idea which way to go, I might as well 
stand here and freeze stiff. But when they find us 
I won't look so silly as you do, Andy, with your 
arm around that tree.” He tried a grin. “You ought 
to be on a valentine: ‘Picture of a Boy with Nothing 
to Love.’” 

Andy laughed. “I say, Kegs, if we backtrack for 
fifteen minutes, we ought to hit the road. I'll break 
trail.” He turned and plunged forward. 

“Not so fast,” Kegs puffed. “Your legs are longer 
than mine.” 

Andy slackened his speed. 

“Tm sorry,” he said. “But if we don’t hurry, we'll 
make worse time than we did coming.” 

“Uh-huh,” Kegs mumbled. “And we'll have to find 
ourselves if we’re found. With Mother gone, no one 
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will know we've come out in such a storm.” 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way,” Andy 
quoted. “Keep close on my heels and stop talking.” 

They struggled on in silence. Being lost even in 
their own neighborhood was not fun. Andy told 
himself that he should have known better than to 
plunge so thoughtlessly into such a storm. He had 
read about the snows that fall in the Dakotas and 
on the great Western plains, where livestock drifts 
for miles and where even experienced cattlemen 
lose their way. 

He should have known better, he told himself, 
than to go valentine crazy, as Kegs called it. And 
then he gave himself a mental shake. Mourning over 
things that were done was foolish. He ought to work 
his way out of his trouble. And if he had a will he 
would find a way! 

“Look at your watch, Kegs,” he suggested. 

“Almost nine-fifteen,” said Kegs. “But there’s so 
much snow under my feet I could be walking on the 
Sahara Desert and not know it.” 

“It hides everything,” Andy agreed, puzzled. 
“Here’s another tree. Do you recognize it?” 

Kegs shook his head. 

Andy shrugged. “Let’s cut us a couple of staffs,” 
he said. “They'll make walking easier.” 

“And walking keeps us warm,” said Kegs. 

They cut straight sticks about five feet long; but 
they had gone only a few steps when Kegs stum- 
bled and fell. “My legs are like stumps,” he ad- 
mitted. “Do you suppose they're frozen!” 

“No,” said Andy but he felt uneasy. His own feet 
were numb. The snow was half way up his thighs. 
And the world seemed empty of every one but Kegs 
and him. He began scratching at the snow with his 
stick, hunting for earth. When at last he struck 
something firm, he felt sure that it was dirt and not 
pavement. “If we could see hills or valleys or even 
enough trees,” he started to say and then swallowed 
the words that would have come. Complaining 
would not help them. “Let’s go,” he said. 

Kegs stopped brushing at the snow on his cloth- 
ing. “Which way?” he asked. 


“This,” Andy replied and struck boldly to the 
right. 

Kegs protested, “You don’t really know where 
you're going!” 

“No,” said Andy. “But the wind’s behind us, and 
walking is easier.” 

After another hundred feet, they stopped again. 
Going was almost like pushing upstream through 
water waist high. 

Andy said, “A good scout wouldn’t keep tramp- 
ing without knowing where he was going. We 
ought to dig in.” 

“Dig in?” Kegs’s cheeks were like bright red 
apples, and his lips looked stiff. 

Andy bent his knees and turned round and round 
until he had stamped down the snow about him in 


“We couldn’t get there if we didn’t know the way,” 
said Kegs. 
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a neat open-end cylinder. “We'll 
dig a tunnel here.” He pointed to 
the side of the cylinder. “We'll 
make it big enough for us to lie 
in or sit and wriggle around a 
little, so we won't get too cramped 
and cold, and small enough so the 
heat of our bodies won’t have 
much space to warm. We have 
our lunches; and when the snow 
stops, a crust will freeze on top 
and we can get home easy.” 

“That sounds good,” Kegs 
mumbled. “Is it time to eat?” 

“It will be when we get our 
tunnel done,” said Andy. 

They dropped to their knees and 
began digging briskly. 

“Dig down,” Andy said, “so 
‘we'll have enough over us for a 
decent roof.” 

When the tunnel was long 
enough, they thrust in their legs 
and pushed back until only their 
heads and shoulders were out. 

“We ought to put our heads in 
first,” spluttered Kegs. “This fall- 
ing snow bothers me.” 

“Our legs need shelter most,” 
said Andy, “and till the walls 
prove they'll hold, we’re safer this 
way. We can turn on our stom- 
achs and eat—but we'd better save 
half our lunch for later.” 

Kegs pulled his lunch from his 
pocket. “Why save any?” he 
asked gloomily. “We'll probably 
smother.” 

“We'll not freeze or smother,” 
said Andy. “Some air will come to 
us between the particles of snow; 
and if we get roofed over, I’ve a 
plan for getting more air.” 

Kegs wedged a corner of a 
sandwich into his mouth. “Good 
old Sherlocko!” he mumbled. “Or 
I guess you're Edison, you’re so 
scientific. I can feel the valentines 
in my pocket crumpling into waste 
paper.” 

“Too bad,” said Andy. “But 
Saint Valentine’s Day will be over 
before we can deliver them.” 

“They're just paper anyway,” 
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said Kegs, munching steadily and 
gradually looking more cheerful. 
“Probably no valentine ever did 
anything of importance. You 
know, Andy, it’s almost warm 
here!” 

Andy grinned mischievously. 
“Maybe we're freezing. People 
feel warm before they freeze.” 

Kegs stopped eating. He looked 
at Andy with round eyes. Then 
he laughed. 

“You're fooling! It’s warm be- 
cause the wind’s cut off.” He wig- 
gled his fingers. The toe of his 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of February 4 


Cheerful thoughts change work to 
play, 
So I'll be cheerful every day. 
For the week of February 11 
My mother’s valentine I'll be; 
I pledge my love and loyalty. 
For the week of February 18 


If some one seems to be unkind, 
The good in him I'll try to find. 


For the week of February 25 


For world peace I will do my part 
By letting peace rule in my heart. 


boot struck Andy a thump on the 
shin. 

“Stop it!” Andy cried. “I’ve 
plenty of feeling. Want to take 
a nap?” 

Kegs was dumfounded. “What 
do you think I am, sleeping at this 
time?” 

“We've used up a lot of en- 
ergy,” said Andy. “And it may 
take a lot more to make the drag 
home.” 

“Sounds sensible,” said Kegs. 
“But if you let me sleep through 
anything interesting, you'll pay 


for it with—a whack on the 
pants!” 

Andy smiled. “If it stops snow- 
ing, I'll wake you. Hand me our 
sticks and I'll show you the only 
other interesting thing I know 
about. I'll stand one on a mound 
of snow here and the other one 
here. If we get covered, they'll 
help us get air.” 

“How?” asked Kegs doubtfully. 


“If we get a roof over us, they'll 
poke through and we can wiggle 
them around and keep two fair- 
sized holes straight up to the air.” 

Kegs shook his head in admira- 
tion. 

“T’m sorry I don’t keep up with 
you, Andy; but I'll take my shift 
and do as you say.” 

Some time later Andy shook 
Kegs awake. 

“We're covered,” he said. “It’s 
still snowing, and the wind’s 
drifted more from the surface over 
us. I’ve packed the roof some, and 
it’s going to get dark down here 
fast.” 

“But snow’s white,” Kegs ob- 
jected sleepily. 

“Only when light falls on it,” 
said Andy. “And the thicker it is 
over us, the less light will sift 
down. But it’s sure to stop by 
morning.” 

“Morning!” Kegs wailed. “I 
don’t want to stay here till morn- 
ing!” 

“Neither do I,” said Andy. 
“But we may have to.” 

“How do you know it’s snow- 
ing?” Kegs demanded. 

“When I wiggle the sticks 
around, I peep up at the sky; and 
the holes keep getting longer.” 

“Humph!” Kegs lapsed into 
silence. 

“Do you want to take your turn 
with the sticks?” Andy asked. 

“This waiting makes me jit- 
tery,” Kegs declared. 

“Don’t let it,” said Andy. “We 
may be in our own yard, or near 
it. About every ten minutes wig- 
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gle the sticks.” He turned on his 
side. He wanted to sleep; but 
there were moments down under 
the coverlet of snow when he too 
felt misgivings. Suppose the roof 
did fall in on them, Suppose—but 
he would not let himself suppose. 
They had done all they knew and 
all they could do to help them- 
selves. When the snow stopped 
falling they would do more. Reso- 
lutely he closed his eyes. 
(To be continued) 


A Question of 
Hearts 


(Continued from page 25) 


got Christina to tell about the 
holidays in Norway? No Saint 
Valentine’s Day! Just think! She'd 
never heard of valentines till she 
came here. And they have Mid- 
summer Day when it’s light all 
night, and everybody goes on pic- 
nics that last till the next morn- 
ing. Then their 17th of May when 
the school children march, and 
folks have red, white, and blue 
decorations everywhere—just like 
our Fourth of July.” 

“T think it’s going to be lots of 
fun having Christina for a friend,” 
Ethel declared. “She knows many 
things that are new to us, and 
she’s eager to learn the things that 
we can teach her.” 

Jane Ellen and Ethel smiled at 
each other. They were both think- 
ing something that they were a 
little shy about putting into words. 
They were thinking that the hap- 
piest thing of all is making some- 
body else happy. 


Table Blessing, 


By Florence Taylor 


Father, by Thy grace we're able 

To have food upon our table. 

We thank Thee that it keeps us 
strong, 

Well, and happy all day long. 
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UR hobby corner is one month 
old today, and what fun we 
have had hearing about your hobbies! 
There are many more that we have not 
heard about, so let us have your let- 
ters telling us about yours. You will 
notice that some of the letters printed 
here do not give the age of the con- 
tributor, but that is because we are 
using some of the letters that were 
written before the rules were printed 
last month. We should like to have 
every boy and girl writing to Our 
Hobbies observe the following rules: 
Address your letter to Editor, Our 
Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Tell us what your hobby is, 
using not less than 75 words and not 
more than 150 words. Be sure to give 
your name, address, and age. 


Dear Hobby Corner Editor: 1 have 
just started my hobby. It is collecting 
souvenirs. Here is a list of my souve- 
nits: a pocketbook from Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, a purse from Wild- 
wood, New Jersey, a bank from Her- 
shey, Pennsylvania, a basket made by 
the Indians on an Indian reservation 
in Florida, a bookmark and letter 
opener from Hamilton, Ohio, a cane 
and a pencil sharpener from the New 
York World’s Fair, and a toy bear 
from Yellowstone National Park. I 
have been taking WEE Wisdom for 
five years, and some new clubs have 
come in since my first WEE WISDOM. 
—Betty Anne Roberts, 316 Penn St., 
Camden, N. ]. 


Dear Our Hobbies Editor: 1 read 
in the September issue of WEE WiIs- 
DOM that you wanted readers who had 
hobbies to write to you. I have a very 
unusual hobby. I collect milk-bottle 
tops. I have milk-bottle tops from 
all over the world. I have over three 
hundred different milk-bottle tops in 
my collection. I think it is a very in- 
teresting hobby. 

I also collect match folders. I have 
them also from all over the world. 
I have all sizes and have about three 
hundred of them too. I have match 
folders with all kinds of pictures on 
them, I think that is a very interest- 
ing hobby too, don’t you?—Dick Post, 
Jr. (10 yrs.), 1562 McKinley Ave., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Dear Editor: 1 like WEE Wispom 
very much and would like to have a 
Hobby Corner in it. My hobby is col- 
lecting stamps. I have stamps from 
about thirty different countries in my 
stamp book. I would like to hear about 
other girls’ and boys’ hobbies.—Ral ph 
Thornicroft (8 yrs.), Shelburne, Ont., 
Canada. 


Dear Editor: My interesting hobby 
is buttons. I have four-hundred and 
twenty-five. Two years ago my mother 
gave me some buttons, and I saved 
them. All the school children and the 
teacher brought me some. My daddy 
gave me a button off the uniform that 
he wore in the World War. My friend 
brought me a button that was one 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I am inclosing $1 to send WEE WISDOM for one year as my valentine 


State 


State 
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hundred years old. I have another one 
that is sixty years old and one that is 
forty years old. Some are made of 
glass, pearl, celluloid, leather, tin, 
brass, cloth, shell, wood, and milk. I 
have buttons of all shapes and sizes, 
and I am always looking for more. 
—Dorothy Loughlin (10 years), Ra- 
mona, Calif. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
small glass animals. First I started a 
dog collection. Then I changed to cats 
because they were harder to find, and 
I thought them more interesting. Now 
I have a still better one, collecting 
small horses. I also have a lovely but 
small collection of dolls of all nations. 
I expect this will be my most prized 
collection when I grow up.—Anne 
McGranahan (10 years), 393 Haines 
Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is dress de- 
signing. Of course my creations are 
not very striking but quite original. 
My own home is in Edinburgh and 
at present I am on holiday at Tair, 
Ross-shire. But owing to the war the 
family is having to break the holiday, 
and on Tuesday all except Daddy, who 
must return to his office, will be 
evacuating to Callander. For if we 
don’t go at once some children will 
take our place. We hope that the war 
clouds will soon lift. I should like to 
see what Yankees’ hobbies are. Most 
of my school friends go in for stamps. 
—Merion Fentiman, The Rectory, Cal- 
lander, Perthshire, Scotland. (This 
letter was received in November.) 


The Princess That 
Changed Her 


Name 


(Continued from page 15) 


more fun to do things for others.” 

So they went back to the wee 
cot. Godmother left her spinning 
and came to meet them. The 
princess told her all that had hap- 
pened and how she had brought 
Deidre home so she could care for 
her until she was quite well again. 

Now Deidre knew that the 
great healing power in her body 
could act quickly, so in a day or 
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two her bruises were quite well 
and she was walking about the 
cottage, playing with Black Pedro, 
and even helping Godmother spin. 

All this while the princess was 
busy learning the lessons her 
father had hoped she would learn. 

One day Godmother said the 
princess might get dinner all by 
herself. 

“Use the morning-glory goblets 
and set the table for six,” said she. 

“Oh, Godmother, who is com- 
ing?” asked the princess. 

“You and I and Deidre and 
three friends of yours and mine,” 
laughed Godmother. “You shall 
see what you shall see. We'll have 
muffins and honey and raspberry 
tea, butter from the butternuts, 
and milk from the milkweed.” 

The princess did as she was 
told, taking extra care to have the 
muffins light and fluffy. Just as the 
three were about to sit down, the 
three other guests appeared. There 
was the king and the queen and 
the King of Thingumbob. 

The princess was so surprised 
that she almost burned herself on 
the muffin pan. The king was so 
pleased with the change in his 
little daughter that he almost 
dropped his royal crown. 

“Now you are indeed fit to be 
princess of Happyland,” said he, 
“and worthy of your name Pa- 
tience. Are you ready to come 
home?” 

“Yes,” said Princess Patience, 
clapping her hands, “but God- 
mother and Deidre must come 
with me.” 

Deidre smiled and shook her 
head. “I can’t leave my forest,” 
she said. “I have to tend it every 
day.” 

“I can’t leave my spinning,” 
said Godmother Green, “but even 
if we can’t come to see you, you 
can come to see us on the forty- 
‘leventh of every month.” 

And that is the way they settled 
it. 


Cowboy Clothes 


By Irene Irvin 


} yo boy loves cowboy clothes. Here is a pair of cowboy chaps. 
Mexicans were the first to use them and called them chaparejos. 
American cowboys shortened the name to “chaps.” 

These quaint leg coverings were worn by horsemen as a protection 
against the spiny cactus needles and underbrush through which a cow- 
boy must ride when rounding up cattle on a ranch. 

The chaps in this picture are batwing chaps. They are best made 
of artificial leather but heavy canvas or even oilcloth may be used. The 
nice thing about them is that they go on right over your play clothes. 

First lay a large piece of wrapping paper out flat. Measure your 
leg from the ankle to four inches above the waist for the length, CD. 
Make line EF about two thirds the length of CD. Measure around 
your trouser leg to get the width, MN, adding a little to make the 


chaps large enough so you can bend your knee easily. Now draw on 
your paper a wide flare, which is the ‘“‘batwing.” Cut your pattern from 
the paper and try it on to see if it fits well. Mark the spot where you 
want the pocket. 

Lay the pattern on the material you have decided to use and cut 
around it for figure A. Cut another for figure B. This makes both legs. 

Use eight large buttons or bright bottle tops for the conchas. Fasten 
them with pieces of leather or shoelaces, being sure they are tied well. 
See figure I. Large safety pins are used to fasten the legs. Figure J 
shows how to slip the pin through the loop made by fastening the 
buttons. 

Fold the top at the waist as in the drawing and lace it with shoe- 
laces or heavy linen cord as shown in figure H. An ordinary leather 
belt is worn to hold the chaps around the waist. 

Cut a 6-inch square for the pocket (G) and lace it on. Sew a button 
on the leg of the chaps and cut a buttonhole in the pocket. Remember 
to make them large enough so they will not pull apart at the knee. 

Now, ride ’em cowboy! 
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Make Your Own Beret 


By Joanne Dee 


r you like to sew and have some scraps of wool, velvet, or felt, you 
will want to make yourself a beret. 

First make a paper pattern. Measure around your head. Take one 
third of the measurement as the distance across a circle. (Example: If 
your head is eighteen inches around make your circle six inches across. ) 
Now draw your circle on wrapping paper. Draw another circle around 
your first circle, making it two inches larger dll around. (See picture.) 
Cut out. Now cut center circle out. This gives you a large doughnut- 
shaped pattern. Cut another circle the size of the outside edge of the 
doughnut-shaped pattern. The two pieces of paper are your patterns. 
Pin them down on your material and cut out. 

Now turn the right side of both circles face in, and pin the outside 
edges together. Baste around the outside about one-quarter of an inch 
from the edge, and go over it with fine stitches or on the sewing ma- 
chine. Turn inside out so your seam is on the inside. Bind a grosgrain 


ribbon around the edge of the inner circle to keep it from stretching 
when you put your beret on. 

It is a good idea to make your first beret out of cotton scraps to 
make sure that your pattern is the right head size. After you have it 
just right, then make one out of better material. 
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A 
SUGGESTION 


Among the magazines listed be- 
low no doubt there are several 
that Mother likes to read. Show 
her this list, and if she plans to 
order any of them, ask her to in- 
clude WEE WISDOM for you 
or for some other child. She can 
do this at very little extra cost. 


Wee Wisdom: $1 
Better Homes and $1.70 

$1 
Wee Wisdom .............. $1 
American Girl ........ 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1 
Popular Mechanics $3.15 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1 
Etude Music ene $2.50 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1 
Parents’ Magazine ........ $2.40 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1 
Nature Magazine .......... 2 $3.50 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1 
$1> $4.00 
$2.50 

(Last two to same address) 

Wee Wisdom ................ $1 
$2.50 $4 00 
Woman’s Home Com- 

$1 


(Last two to same address) 
These prices are good only in the 
United States. 


The combinations offered above 
are for cash only and cannot be 
ordered on the Prosperity Bank 


Wee Wisco 


TRACY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Find the President’s Name 
By Louise Price Bell 


Below are pictures of seven objects. List the names of these objects 
in a row, one under the other. Then change the order about until the 
first letters of the words spell the name of one of our beloved presidents. 
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ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 


What Letter Is This? Who? 
The letter is E (Example: “It starts 


off in error.’’) 1. Morning 
2. Old 
3. Trees 
Happy New Year! é lik 
1. Clock, 2. lock, 3. locket. 6. Rain 
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Wild Animals to Guess 


By Eleanor Hammond 


1. My first comes falling from 
the sky 
Upon a cloudy day. 
My second means “expensive” 
or 
“A bit too much to pay.” 
2. I’m small and I can run quite 
fast; 
Sometimes I hop instead. 
I have long ears but not much 
tail. 
My name grows on your 
head. 
3. My mname’s a place where 
games are played 
With golf clubs and a ball; 
It’s also part of every chain. 
It is not hard at all. 
4. In olden times my name was 
used 
In every house for light. 
Today it burns upon a cake 
To make your birthday 
bright. 
5. My first is just a bit of wood: 
It’s easy to guess—very! 
My second’s a religious man 
Who dwells in a monastary. 


e 
Great Men of the Month 


By Aletha M. Bonner 


1. Add “the act of cleansing” to 
a heavy weight, and name “the 
Father of his Country.” 

2. Take part of a chain and add 
it to the word “on” and name 
a great lover of freedom. 

3. Add the opposite of “short” to 
a boy, and name a famous 
American poet. 


A Queer Bed 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
There is a bed both long and 
wide 
That no one’s slept in yet; 
If it had bedclothes, always they 
Would be quite dripping wet. 
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MOTHER 


Weekly Unity brings you four 
articles to help you master the 
art of living happily with others 


By Gardner Hunting 


Because we have to live with others most of 
our life, our human relations are one of our 
major concerns. In the home, in business, in 
clubs, wherever our activities bring us in touch 
with our fellow beings, we must be master of 
the art of getting along with them. 


Gardner Hunting a Man 
of Wide Contacts 


The author of this series of articles knows 
people. Besides being an author, a playwright, 
a scenarist and motion picture editor, Mr. 
Hunting has done sales-training work for 
General Motors, General Electric, and other 
big business organizations. His varied experi- 
ences have taught him the value of harmony 
in human relations, and out of these experi- 
ences he has written for WEEKLY UNITY 
a series of four outstanding articles under the 
following titles: 


The Great Example 
The Magic of Forgiveness 


The Transforming Purpose 


In Harmony 
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By Leslie 


These articles will be published suc- 
cessively in WEEKLY UNITY, be- 
ginning in the February 24 issue. 
They will reveal to you the one 
great principle upon which all suc- 
cessful living is based. They will 
show you how to make new friend- 
ships, how to retain old ones. These 
four articles alone are worth the 
price of a twelve-month subscrip- 
tion for WEEKLY UNITY; yet 
they are but the beginning of the 
many good things in store for you 
in the 1940 issues of this paper. 
Order your subscription now to 
make sure of receiving the first arti- 
cle of the new Hunting series. 
WEEKLY UNITY will come $ 
to you a year (52 issues) for 
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Dear 


I’ve looked and looked at valentines Twelve valentines, one at a time, 
Of every kind and size; That’s what I’m sending you: 
Each valentine a magazine 


Just filled with things to do; 


At last I’ve found a special one 


For you—a real surprise! 


It’s not a fancy, lacy heart 
Bedecked with cupids gay; 
It’s not a box of chocolates 


As well as stories, pictures, rhymes, 
Cutouts and puzzles too; 
A stamp page and a jolly song— 


To celebrate the day. It’s fun the whole way through. 


W ee Wisdom is the name of it, 
And I’m in hopes, my dear, 
You'll like my valentine the best 

Of all you get this year. 


zx. imagine how happy Marjorie will be when 
Aunt Sue’s gift arrives! Best of all, Valentine Day 
will come again for Marjorie each month for a 
whole year. Perhaps you would like to make some 
little friend of yours happy on the 14th of 
February with your gift of Wee Wisdom. Just 
turn to page 30, where you will find a gift order 
blank. Fill it in with the name of the friend who 
is to receive this year-round valentine. Wee Wis- 
dom will come to him twelve months for $1. 
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